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ABSTRACT 
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measure of judging accuracy) • 
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"'^ Vn; Section I 



Assessing the Valid3lty of Verbal and 
Non-verbal Cues in Acctirately 
Judging Others * ^ 



Effective cowmnicatioa within groups as well as betweefl pedrs 

of individuals always requires a correct reading/dr interpretation of 

both the explicit veriai as well as the more/^vert non-verbal cues. 

The author and his associates have been ^ngaged f or soite years in 

research (1961) in the area of person^ perception making use of sound 

©otion pictures of interviews as the primary stiaxxlxis material and 

vehicle for their wwk. Brief niotion pictures of interviews had the 

advantage of - "fi?eering" or holding constant for experimental study a 

M / . . ^ 

vast hijnber of cues and infbmaticm In a very dynaiaio context* Jlie 

filmed interview always remained a constant no matter where presented 

I / ' ■ . [ ' ^ 

or Screened. It could l^e carefully studied, and dissected by the experi- 

menter at his leisure or seen and responded to by groups of judges 

^mywhere^ but i^ iuways' remainf^d the same, unchaiging constant stimulus. 

This provided/M^ ide«d research setting to stu^l the issue of cue 

validity, attetot to determine what kinds ^ of Lues taken from a filmed 

i|itarvi;iw cootijibute most to accurate judgment jnd appraisal of another. 

A brlfef review \of our basic methodology an<^ research approach 

followsi* Jddges woul^ typicWHy be shown one mortf films photographed 

/ in sound and color of ^ interview with a ^staxidard other. ^ These 



interviews were conductid by skilled interrogators who asked a fairly 



standard scries of questions <to insure equivalence over interviews). , 
The interview, about 10 minutes in length, focused on personal values, 
petwnlility strengths and weaknesses, personal interests, hobbies;/ 
*recreatioh, 'ispects of life style, self-conception, impulse contrbl, * 
'reaction to the inter^ew, etc. The interviewer frequently^ probed 
beyond the initial question wheri responses suggested important 4ata 
about the person that needed further inq'oiry or exploration, l^h? 
pacing, order ctf question, tedhniques of probing, etc. had been devel^ 
oped following several years pfreiiroinary exploratory research.' The. 
^im was to get as much crucially^ vital data about the interviewee a^ 
possible in a^lO^minute interview. It ••was found that those film^ ^ ' 

' , ' • * - ' , 

interviews whicb.went raiicH beyond ;lO ininutes bec^tae Increasingly diffi- 

cult for judges to^ respond to with a high degree o^*'^ttcntion. lA* kinfi, 

. " • * ,^ . 

of satiation factor set in fevcn though there was some movement in the 

sen'; e "of frequent; slow zooms irf on the interviewee •s fa(fe and out ag^ih 

to capture his total body and posture. 'AIgo, it ^ras fottnd that fi^jnod 

int-^rviews that. were too lengthy, reduced 'th^ number ot films that one 

could economically Bnd reasonably present to* a' group of judges. Thus, 

with" the 10-minute filjn it wa^ pcrisitl^ prcccrit a r.^aximum of six in 

a tvro-hour period and have ju5ig<is respond to these using specially 

developed judging tests* • 

After a filmed interview had been sho^m, projocfor would be, • 

J- ' • ■ • » 

• ' . * 

stopped and. the subject- judges were required fo fill out paper-pencil 
judging testS". These instruments were developed on the basis of inten- 
sive interviews, both with the percon in the film and with five of his 



cloSe* associates, friends, relatives, and others who have know^ him for 
at lea^t Hvfe years. After, the tests ^ had been filled out the » next flltSea 
interview woiild be shewn, after whieh the same type of Judging insttni- 
TOX^t^lf^^ould be again administered to the subject judges, 

• Xhe first judging instrument: was referred td as the Behavioral 
■postdiotion TeSt. Here tlxe judge was required to guess or postdiet how 
the person seen in the film (interviewee) behaved in everyday life. A 
serie^.of 20 questions was developed with multiplenshoice answers. For 

example: - ^ * * 

12. When the interviewee (i^ the film) is in an argument, 
he* usually: . . ' 

, - ( a) becomes very sarcastic ^ , ^, 

. ' {ys) leaves the room or area 

. ^(c)4uses prpfanily and obscene words \^ 
^(d) strikes, or shoves his opponent \ 

There was ortjy ofte. cprrect V^ponse, The other alternatives were - 
very carefully chosen a^d constructed so as not to include even partially; 
correct statements.* A separate and individiiaUy tailored behavioral post- 
diction t^st was thus, necessarily* constructed for every ^ilra or inter- 
viewee.* Other items tapped such areas ias relations with women (men), 
social bel)avi6r,.handUng money, impulse control, etc. The experimenter 
of course knew how each interviewee characteristically behaved in real 
life be*cause of the intensive interviews held with the subject and his 

family, cldse friends, busine)5s associates, etc., abou;t: his life style, 

* > * ^ 

personal history, etc. Only tliose behaviors w>ich all agreed upon as 

being characteristic of him wet^ useT. Thus "a separate schedule of Items 

had to be built for every interviewee. The judging ability scores were 



obtained by taOlying the Jiumber of correct preAictions/postdictions made 
for ali of the filmed interviews used. ' * . y 

• ^ TJie Adjective Check List, .a modification of Cough's ACL test (e.g., 
a list of 300 trait-adjectives) was ieveloiJed. In; this case the Judges 
jwere required to postdict a filmed* interviewee's ^self-ratings on the ACL. 
Twenty pairs of descsriptive adjectives or traits were presented to the 
judge. Each. judge was required to predict whith trait .( from every pair) 

T t 

* # 

the fil^d interviewee and his five friends and associates consistently 
checked as being' descriptive of the interviewee. The correct. trait was 
the one which he arid aU or nearly all of the interviewee's friends and 

> 

asspciates'''had' chosen to use in describing or raljing him. The incorrect 

*■ • . . * 

trait was' the one which ^ad never (o» almost never) been checked in 

describing^ rating him. The correct and incorrect traits in each pair 

were matched as closely as- ppssible for "social desirability" to prevent ^ 

this response bias from influencing the judge in his decision. Example: 

18. J a) Strong . 

(b) Loyal v *^ 

A number of .other judging tests were developed which space .prevents 
■'a detailed discussion and descripH^"<>f« %.They involve'd such 'things as 
tests of the' judge's Verbal and visual memory of the film's "content, 
abfllty to predict the .interviewee Hs^personal values, etc. , etc. Our 
varioufe judging measures do have a mod^.rate relationship with.eacl^ other 
and our, research "Xwelb) does Vuggest a modest ainount of "general ability" 
in one's ability to judge others 

'.In studying th? problem of What- kind *qf cues' or inforrtatidn presented 



in the fllined interviews contributed most to accurate juigroent and ap- ^ 

* ^ — — — ^ i 

praisal of others by our judges we discovered that some fijms (inter- 
viewee's) were relatively easy- to judge dnd others very dLifficult. 
This varied on the continuum of "ti^ansparency" to "opaqueness." Thus, 
some individuals are very open, easily perceived, isasily understood 
and accurately judged by nearly everyone— hence transparent. However, 
moving to the other end of the continuum we found some individuals or 
interviewees who projected very confusing cues. The more you studied 
.and listened to them the more contradictory and confusing they appeared. 
It was as if they were playing roles, ^and one didn't know for sur^\vrhp 
the real man was underneath. He referred to the more. extreme Cases of 
this type of individual as "opaque." He found -that if an individual 
were either too transparent or too opaque we could not use the film. It 
would be akin to a^ item in a math test that was too easy^ (everybody 
passed it) or too difficult (everyone failed it)— it didn't dis^iminate ^ 
so had tq be eliminated. Two examples mighty illuminate this point. One 
day while filming-^ur interviews in a d^^town urban ar*^a we noticed a 
young man possibly 16-18 years of age, not too well-dressed,^ who in his 
general demeanor somehow suggested the in^^age pf a young "hood." Since 
he fitted into the age and socioeconothic category we were looking for', 
we approached him andt offered him a small sum of money to be interviewed. 
He accepted and we iimnediately began the interview (with cameras running) 
wherein we learned that he was from an impoverished background. His 
father had died six years previously and he lived with his l^idowed mother 
^and several younger siblings. From the interview we leaded that he had 
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\- ■ • . . 

/ 

a warm and affectionate relationship with his mother, went to churcft 
*\ever7J Sunday, loved his country, anl^ was doing the best he could to ' , / 
support, at a very.meager levels his family. We were all touched by 
his Story. He gave him extra moriey for participatipg and bade him 
^ Qo^hspeed. Oun later bkckground study of him showed that he was a ; - 
hardened, callovised criminal involved in many crimes of violence, at- 
tempted murder, rape, etc. However, he was a consummate rble player 

« *,* • . • 

. and had the facility and ability to project an image very different ; ; . 
from what he was like in real life., ' He could not use.h'^s fi^ro because 
almost np one could penetrate the false role of a "pleasant all-Anerican 
boy down^on his luck" which^e • presented in the film. . ' - , 

In another- inst^ice we made a film of af very attf active blonde 
young adult female who in the interview projected a great deal of 
"animal vitality." Nearly all jvjflges.'men and ^iromen, did very poorly • 
in judging her as long as they were watching her presence oi^ the screen. 

• When the judges only heard or even re'ad a transcript of the interview 
but did not see her, judging scores i?ose remarkabl^. When her image w^ 
on the screen the judges apparently paid lit^e attenVion to what she . 
said, or discounted it if they did hear. Her visual presence, powerfully 
and inaccurately cancjelled out the consent of her verbal mea^age. ^ 
What all this suggests is that both vex4>al and non*verl>al 'cues can 
be very deceptive and misleading. They may convey messages which obscure y, 
the truth whiqh trap and mislead, deliberately perhaps. The real issue 
may be how do we decode these false cues, (verbal or non-verbal) or 
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penetrate the mask or role of the opaque individual or more importantly 



tell whether the cues are false or true, and whether we are dealing with 
a transparent or opaque individual? The transparen-6 person is easily 
deciphered and read by most who interact with him at both verbal and non- i 
verbal levels i He's riot our problem. One can imagine another type of 
person, neurotic and conflicted perhaps, who, may project' confUctiiig' cue^ 
But this could be another instance of transparency where the tri^th is ^ 
that there is complexity and ambivalence. An example might b^ the child 
who both loves apd hates his* mother. Yet there is^that other person who 
is truly opaque and may generate sufficient false cu^s to grossly trap 
and mislead us. Where considering marriage or hiring for a key company 
position is involved, this could be "fatal." ^ ... 

Vfe might next proceed to examine some of the enq>irica.l research 
related to the' cue Validity problem to gain a greater understanding of 
what tyfJes of cues are most helpful" or powerfia in contributing to the 
accuracy of judgment. and knowledge of 'bne 'person Sy another. .The first 
study to be^ited is referred to as the "Cue 'Manipulation Research." 

The purpose of this study was to systematicaUy alter the input of 
information or cues available to judges c^out a particular "other" or 
subject and the^, determine what' effect this inight have upon judging 
accuracy scores. The standard procedure was to use the sound color filjns, 
which had already been developed with four judging tests; The first was^ 
the Behavioral Postdicticjn test already discusseyd.- The second judging 
device, was the ACL or Adjective Checklist test which was pr^ously ^ 
■ described. The third procedure, the Verbal M^iory test, was a procedure 
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reqixiring the judge to show how. well he remembered the content of -cne 

/ X ^ ^ . ' W 

fitoed interview "he had just seen. ' A fourth was a Visual Memory t^st 

' . / . • ^/ ^ ; 

which involved having the judge indicate what J had happened or what he had ^ 
see'n in the filift. All experimental grouq>s saw six fiLned interviews and • 
filled 'in the appropriate judging tests. Eleven experimental groups were 
organized consisting of 25 adults each,- as follows: 

Group 1 Saw ^d heard the standard set of six judging films and 
'fillea out all judging instruments. , ' • • 

Grov^) 2 Were given only information about, the age and sex of each ^ 
intei*viewee in. each film and then without seeing the film, they filled 
out the- judging instruments. This was a condition of minimum information. 

G£»puJ) 3 Read 12 revealing facts about each interyiewiee (in each 

'''' ♦ 

f ilm>^ ^ph as* occ}^ education, sex, marital status, race, ani so, .\ 
forth. ^ Then:t)n^'thq;:)basis of only this information, they filled out all 
judging instruni'fetltiS":-;' ' * ^ ' - 

Group ^ Saw only the visual content of the film but heard nothing, 
-they theri filled out all judging instruments. 
. Group 5 Heard only the -sound track, but saw nothing. .They then 
filled out allNjudging instrument3. ' * 

Group 6 Heard the sound track and saw 30 seconds .of each inter- . 
viewee*s behavior and thfen filled out all judging instruments. " ^ 

Group 7 Saw the. visual content of* the filmed interview and Ijeard 
ea'6h'anterviewee«s voice for 30 seconds only. They then filled out the 
judging instruments. - . 

• ' Group Read a printed transcript of each interview. This wa$ the 



0 

only/^fnforroation they were ^given. They then filled out all judging ^ 
i^istriiments . 

Group 9 Read a personality sketch only about eiach interviewee* 
They then filled out all jizdging instrv^ts. 

Group 10 Read a personality sketch and also saw and heard fijjns. 
They also then filled out all the judging instrument^ • 

Group 11 Read a personality sketch of the interviewee, saw and 
heard films, and then, filled out all judging instruments. Following 
this they additionally read the printed transcript of each interview 
■ and again filled out all the "judging instruments. 

In analyzing the results it was found, using an analysis of variance 
across all eleven groups and four judging instruments, F ratios were all 
significant at much better than .01 level. ^ 

The Newman-Keuls sequential range statistic was used to test the 
significances between individual group perforniances on each of the four 
judging ^ tests across the^ experimental groups. For.the Behavior Post- 
diction test the groups clustered intjpthree distinct levels of acciftacy. 
Groups 2, and 7 tended to be ^uite jlowVn their accuracy^ Groups 1, 
3, 5, 6, and ,8 were accurate to an inier^diate level, and Groups 9, 
10, and 11 were high. For the ACL yc^t three very similar groupings 
5ilso*emerged; Groups 2^ i*, and 7 ]:{eing quite low and Groups 1, 3, 5, 6, 
and 8 being intermediate, and Groups 9, 10, and 11 being high. The 
differences between these clustex;s were significant. These results in 
sunroary indicate that what most interviewees say in response to interview 



questions is far ipore impoi»tant, as cues,* than what they look like/twhat* 

-— — — ~- ' ^ — -\ — ' — — 



the voice sounds like, how they act or move (V^ithout the sound) ajl put 

together. Also, most importantly, having an accurate stereotype like / 

knowing 12 relevant facts about the pex>son such as race, religion, ppli- 

ticaL inclination, marital status, etc. gives a judge (in one instance)* 

as accurate a judging score as hearing and seeing the entire filmed 

interview. T.his is true for art least one fudging d6»/ice and that is the 

Behavioral Postdiction test. The most accurate groups of all were those 

groups who read the personality sketch and/or read the printed transcript 

of the interview.' However, it should be noted that the sound quality of 

*" . ' * 

some of the films was only fair, which would p'ermit aftyone reading * 

written transcript of the interview to have an advantage in probably 

iiiving more information available to himv 

With regards to the Verbal Memory judgirig test, Grcfups 1>,5, 6, 8, 

10, and 11 achieved a high level .of accurcjcy, while Groups 2, 3, 7,' 

• f * 

and 9 obtained low scores. This finding is easily explained on the basis 

of exposure"* of the subjects to. the verbal content of the interview 
(orally or reading a verbatim transcript). Also, those who read thp 
interview trsiiscript achieved a significantly higher score than those who 
just heard it. ' ^ * , i 

With regar^ds to the Viixml Memory test, 'Groups 1, 6, 7, 10, and 




11 achieved relatively high scorfe^^^ having been exposed to the visual 

Y^jir '""""""'\ * 
oont^ent of the films. E^fn a 30- second \exposure proved .<^f ma|or value' 

on scores achieved on this, instrument. However, a. longer visual exposure 

such as was obtained in Groups 10 and 11 substantially rais,ed the total 



Table I 

Analysis of Variance of Judging Accuracy Scores Across Eleven Groups 
(Analysis Broken Down by Judging Instrument) 
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Source 


■ DF 


MS 


F 


P 


Behavioral 
Po^tdiction 


Group 
Ss/Group ' 
Total 


10 
271? 


0 m2.86 •• 

32.87 


56*07 


• .01 


ACL 'Test 


Group 

Ss/Group 

Total 


"^10 
26U 
27U ' 


1168.56 
13.97 


* 

84.74 




Veriaal . 
■ ll6mory 


Groi^) 
' Ss/Group 
Total 


10 
26U 
271 ■ 


m071.76B - 
117. U9 


119.76 


.01 


Visual « " 
Memory 


■prdup 
Ss/Group 
Total • 


10 

261 


'V068.78 
150.85 


46.86 


i .01 

« 
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Table 2 

1 

\ 

a 



Comparison "of Treatment Totals via ^dividual Degrees of Freedom Test 

'(Behavioral Postdiction Test) , ^ 

Order of Absolute Totals by Group 



• • 


4 2 


7 


8 


3 % 


6 


5 


10^ 


11 5 . . 




984- 986 

t 


^990 


, U'tl 

• 


1199 1226 1231 
Difference Matrix 


12U9 


1478 


15U5 1567 


« 


U 2 
2 


7 
. 6 


8 


3 . 1. 


IB ' 
247** 


5 . 
261** 


10 
U9U** 


561** 58t»** 


2 






155** 


213** 2U0** 


245** 


2i^9*ft 492** 


559** 581** 


7 




* 


.151** 


209** 236** 


2m** 


255** 488** 


555** 577* , 


8 








58 85 


90 


lOU 


337** 


UOU** U26** 


3 








27 


32 


' 46 


279**, 


346** 368** 


1 










• 5 

* 


19 


252** 


319** ' 3Ui** 


6 










% 


lU 


2^7** 


3iU** ' ,336** 


'S 

.:o 




• 




4 






233** 


300** * 322** 
67 89 


11 








4 ^ 








22 


9 


* 


« 















^Significance calculated via the Newman* Keuls Sequential Range^ Statistic. 
* ■ HSEr^, =32.87 * = signif. at .05 level 

df = 264 ** = signif. at .01 level 

K =25 > N ='25 

^ ... 



accuracy score still more on this measure. It ^as found that the Beha- 
vior Postdiction and ACL tests were intercorrelated .30 while the two ] 
memory tests were corr^elated .25. Neither the po^lfeiction nor trait- 
judging tests were significantly related to either of the manory tests. 
Vfhile this study is certainly limited in the degree to which we can 
generalize from it, it certainly does ©nphasize the 'importance of verbal 
'cognitive material and tends to play down such things as style, .appeaz»ance 
and the many so-c^l^ subtle visual cues which one might guess; would be 
important when making judgments about another person. One thing noticed 
in conducting these/ series of rese^ches over the years has been that 
many times seeing the person you are interviewing can actually interfere 
with or reduce the accuracy of one's judgment. -Thus while it may be 
possible for a certain judge to be particularly sensitive to style, move- 
ment and expressive jbehavior and this kjnd of thing, and these may con- 
tribute significantly to his judging ability, still it is possible that 

many interviewee? are ac^brs or role players who tend to project false 

c • 

images of t^emsel.ves to others which could potentially impair one^s 
judging accuracy. 'A. further implication of this study is that descrip- 
tive demographic or what one might call stereotypic, ii\fonnation about 
the person such as his religious preference, racial badc^p^\m, Social 
class status, ethnic*^ derivation, occupation, marital status, and so 
forth, ^are of great importance in understanding and making predictions 
about a |)erson. While the wr^ "stereotype" is almos-t regarded as a 
"dirty word" when judging^ people, especially to social ^sychologiis^rs , t 
our data here suggest that^ it is most important and if used in conjuii^tion 



with idiosyncratic data, serves to yield powerful and important trends 
or data about a person , upon or about which quite patent predictions 
might be made about his future behavior as well as present fiinctioning. 
Further work obviously needs to be done in this area. But it certainly 

^ .4: 

points the way to further fruitful kinds of research endeavors. 

The next study is referred to as the "feedback in judging accu- • 
racy training research." ^ 

Two hundred and seven subjects were divided into ei^t groins of 

twenty- three^ which formed all possible combinations of three dichotomous 

1 ' i * ' 

variables: ( a) » feedback - no feedback, (b) summary - no summary, 

(c) films'' - no films; plus a ninth group which received no feedback^ 

""no summary, saw no films, but was told the age and sex of the stimulus 

peMon. A description of the treatments imposed upon the groups is as ^ 

follows: 

Group 1 Films, simimary, immediate feedback 
6roiq> 2 Films, summary, no feedback 



Group 3 Films, no summary, immediate feedback 

Group U Films, no summary, ^ no feejdback 

Group 5 No films, sunHnary, immediate' feedback 



Slere a judge was given immediate feedback about his ^Judging 
accuracy folijcawing each response to each item. ^ ^ 



Here a j\idge was given a brief written summary and demographic 
infomation about the person he was judging. 

' Here a judge saw and heard the complete filmed interview, which 
he later made judgments about on "four tests. 
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Groiip 6 No films, -summary, no innnediate feedback 

Group 7 No films, no sunnnary, immediate feedback • 

Group 8 No films, no suramary, ^n^fee<fcack 

Group 9 No films, no summary, no feedback, but were told the 

A / age and sex of the stimulus person ' ' 

The ^ilms were shown and questionnaires administered to each of the 

above groups in the prescribed manner, i ^ ^ ^ 

Films - no films ;v The v results of an analysis of v^iance showed 

that the no- film groups did as well as. the filqi^gjpoups .on only ♦one - 

judging instrument, the Postdictftn\j;^ar^ Here the mean $iccur*^cy scores 

of the groups were not significantly different from each other = 3.70; 

df = 1, 176; ^^ >^ .05). ' Significant differences in loean accuracy scores 

^ere 'found for the remaining* ihstruittelitst^ ^ • * ^ \ 

• f> • * \. 

/ ACL: F = ^•77;'df =' 1, 176^ 2 .05 ' ^0 ^\ 

VertSal ^Hemory: F = ie78.6^; df 1, 176; £ >^ -001 
y ' . ; • ^. »^ r • 

Visual Memory: F = 29.^7; df ='l, 176; >^ .01 

Suganary - po summary : * The* analyses of variance showed that summary 
groups were superior to no-sunWi'y grouj^s, on all questionnaij?es: 

PD: F i 11.29; df = 1, 176; £_> .05 
'aCL: F = 51.e9; df = 1,,176; £ 
Verbal Memory: F'= 7.39; df = 1, £2 -01 

Visual Memory: = 21.16; df = 1, 176; ^ >^ .001 
Feedback - no feedback: The analysis of variaifce showed that 



feedback groups were not significantly more accurate oti the Verbal 
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•Memory Questionnaire = 3,5U; df = 1, 176; ♦£>^ .05). Significant 
differences wero found for the remaining instruments: 

PD: F = 19<.ll; df = 1, 176; £ ^ .01 
^ ' ACL: F = 18.62; df = 1, 176; £ .01 

Visual Memory: -J^ = 6^51; df = 1, 176; £ >_ .05 
^ Significant Interaction: Jwo- Factor ^ 

Films -feedback: This interaction tenn was not significant for the 
Verbal Memory Questionnaire f£ = .69U; df = 1, 176; £ >^ .05). The 
interaction aJfts significanjt for all other instruments. 

= U.19-, df = 1, 176; £ >^ .05 ' 
= 1U.86; df = 1, 176; £ >^ .01 
Svanmary- films ft This interaction term was significant on the Post- 
dictffcmtest only (F ftW-H; df = 1, 176; £ >.0l). 
' Significant Interaction^: Three- Factor 

The three factor; interaction term was significant for^all instru- 
"ments: * " i \ " * 

iPEf: 11.62r ^ = 1, 176; £ >_.01 



ACI,: F 
Visual Memory; F 



Verbal Memory: ' F = 7.51; 



ACL: £ l'<:02; ^ = 1, 176; £ >^.01 

df - 1, 176; £1 .0} ^ 
Visual ^remory.'^ F = 18.68; df = 1, 176; £i^-01 
The existence of significant interaction terms means that care must be 
taken ^n the interpret^ition of any one factor, in order to ^ssess the 
* effect of a factor, the. level of the other factor(s) must also b*6'' 
known. The following^ hierarchies of accuracy (see Table I) can be 
a^anged, with the conditions most conducive t6 accut*ate scores at 
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the top, and those least conducive on the bottom .> Th^se factors can 
'be assessed for conditions in which only one factor exists at a time 
and when two or more are in cofnbinatipn. ^ 

Providing some soxia^ce of infofroation does improve accuracy on the 
ACL and Visual Memory Questionnaires, but the importance of the kind^ 
of information provided is not the same for the two ins^iniments (on 
ACL, feedback is the most powerful discriminant;** on Visual Memory, 
films are the most powerful dis^iminant). On the other hand, accu- 
racy scores would not be improved on the Postdiction and Verbal Memory 
Questionnaires merely by adding new information. In particular, scores 
on the P6stdi*ction test would not be improved by fproviding the infor- 
mation tovxid in the films, and Verbal Memory scores would not be 
improved by providing feedback of correct answers. Thenefore, whether 
or not additional information will increase accuracy stores depends on 
the kind of information provided and the judging instrument t^^^^s 
used as the dependent criterion. 

^ Some of the implications of this research ar^ that, as in the case 
*of the Behavioral Postdiction test, it is not necessary to see the 
person to make the most accurate judgment about him % Getting informa- 
tion about him in the personality sketch , plus the feedback seem, to 

be quite potent in producing high accuracy scores . In^the case of the 

m 

ACL test the films contributed some to accuracy, but feedback and the 
personality summary with its demographic (or •'stereotype*' type) data 
contributed more. In the .case of the Verbal Memory 'test the films 
were more important here, for the very obvious reason that it is. only 



by peeing and*hearing the^film^thefj one ge-ts a complete* knowledge of. 
what the ierson Says in response to the questions. Anx3. sincp the,, 
udging^^st is taken directly from a transcript of the film, this 



is the "only condition in which the; 'judge is. able to get < specific, 

data about what was" said, so these results are to be expected. In 

J 

the base of the Visual Memory test the films as might be reasonably 

expected' are ^^so the- mo^t important coretributp^ of inf otroation and 

data^for the same reason. This study also gives someiwhat indirect 

evidence that people can l5e. taught to improve their 3 edging . Scoces 

by providing immediate feedback to a judge oh ,whether he is correct 

or not in his individual judgment about a person, this is a very . 

powerful kind^of technique in helping our' judge to obtain/high accu- 

/ racy scores.- . . ^ 

Thus?, in suftimary, acturately perceiving and judging another is . 

a con?)lex task which is affected by many variables. ^Cues can be 

covert or* overt ^ verba^l or non- verbal— but in either case ease in 

,^ decoding them can range greatly on )^ntinuum of difficulty depend- 

ing on the transparency or opaqueness of the person J>eing judged • 

Additionally, pe^le can be trained to be better judges of others by • 

s<ich techni<iues .as. giving the judge feedback about his judgments. 

And at least with the research methodologies used by the present 

■ ;investigators it wa3 found that**the verbal' cbntent of the. interview 

(heard or read) plusNknowledge of .sane demograph^^c backg3?ound data 

about the subject contributed more to judging accuracy than any other 

factor including "seeing'' the'subj^qt: * • 

• ^ ' . t i 

i * 



r 
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Table 3 * 



Inte^correlations of Scores on Four Judging Instruments ^ 



All Possible Intercorrelational Combinations by Groups 









T 








Group 


PD^ X ACL 


PD X AH» 


PD X m 


ACL X AM 


ACL X VM 


AM X VM 


1 




* 

.' -.24 


-.04 ^ 


ao 


.00 


.17 


2 


.39 


-.04 


.03 


rS .05 


.05 




3 


.39-7— • 


-.18 •■ 


.01 


09 


• ±o 


• HO 




.20 


.04 ' 


.09 V 


.08 


.02 


.22 


5 


.11 


-.09. 


-.08 


.02 


■ -.10 


I ,lh ■■ 


6 


-.37 


.01 


.00 

St 


.06 , 


.12 


.31 


; l\ 


.30 


.04 


.04 


.07 


.02 


.11 ' ■ 


8 


? -.25 - 


.01 


.01. 


.10. 


^..05 


.15' 


. 9 




. .04 


..16 


f-ll3 


.04 


.26- 


10 


.31 


.25 


.11 . 


.17 * 


.16' ^ 


.18 








^ .22 








■ 11 ' 


.09 


.05 


.10 


-.03 


.22 . 

















= Behavioral Postdiction 

ACL = Adjective phecklisb Test 

AM = Verbal Memory / * . '^..t 

. VM = Visual Memory 



Talxle if 

Hierarchies of Conditions Conducive to Accuracy 
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PD 



ACL 



Individual Fa/tors / 

1. Creedback 

2. sbmnary 



1* Feedback 
2. Summary 
3/ Films 



Combination of Factors 



Verbal^ . 1. Films 
Itowry 2. Sumnary 



Visual 1. Films 
Udnovy 2. STsnary 
3. Feedback 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

•u. 

5. 
"6. 
7.. 
8. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
•7. 
8. 



sunpazy 



Feedback 

Feedback + no sunHnary 
SuniDax7 +' no feedback 



Feedback -f summary •> films 
Feedback - sixranary - no films 
Feedback ^ no summary - films 
Feedback - no sunmaxy - no films 
No feedback - sum^nary - films 
No. feedback - suniftiary - no JFilms 
No /eedback - no/ sxinmary - films 
No .feedback - pc^ summary . - no films 

Films' + suBinary 
Films + no summary 
No films ■¥ summary 
No films + no sunroary 



r 



Films sxfinmary ^ feedback 
Films - summary - no feedback 
Films ^ no sumnary * feedback 
Films— no isurtmary - no feedback 
No films - suromaoy - feedback 
No films * 0tomary «• no feedback 
No films -no summary - feedback 
No films - no summary - no feedback 




^ f 

, • . Sectioti II • ~ 

The Effects of Honey, Anticipation » and Competition 

Upon Judging Scores and Self^Reports 
^ ^ of Motivation Arousal 

Procedure 

Selection of Sample t . 

1U9 adult male and fanale S's w^re drawn over a period of eight 
months from the introductory psychology*^ abnormal psychology and intro- 
ductory sociology classes at the University of Utah and Heber State' 
College. Most students in the afo<ementioned classes had an opportunity 
to participate.' In some cases, with instructor permission,, the entire 
class was \23ed* In other casBS professors encouraged their students tcT 
participate and gave extra credit t6 those! who did so during^evening, 
sessions. ' ^ 

Without their knowledge Ss. were preassigned one of seven experi- ^ 
mental conditions which were six treatments and a control. Each of the 
six treatment groups was assigned one of three variables. These were 
money, anticipation of results ^'and competition between sexes. Insert 
#1 summarizes the experimental, design as it tells the approximate date 
and place of completion for each gpoxxp involved. 

Procedures Followed for Each ircup. 

• ^' ■ y/ 

By means of a standard information sheet handed: to all Ss at the 
beginning of the experimental session, the E read the procedures to be ^ 



Insert 1 ' • 

Experimental , Des ign'^* " * * 

* * * • 

' ■ ' . — r ■ ■ ■■ » 



Experimental Groups 


<• 

nim 

01 


Film 
09 


Completion 
Date 6 Place 


.«ONEYr~30* given for each 
corj^ect answer given on the behar 
vior Dostdiction test. The monev 
was shown* before the film began*^ 






May • 


Utah 




XX 


May 


. Utah. 


' ANTICIPATION — Ss were inform- 
ed that Jhey would receive their 
test scores and papers after the 
film along with a 'group mean. 




♦ 


June, 


Utah 




^xx 


June 

• < 


U,tah" 


*COMPETITI0N-~Ss were informed 
that the sexes differ in their abil-^ 
ity to judge. They were to cpmpete; 
a mean for each sex was given* 

*■ t 


XX . 




August 


Weber 




XX 


.Augiist 




CONTROL — Ss were only shown 
the films. They were not given any 
treatment Condition along with the 
films,. . . • 








✓ * 

Utah. 


* 







^An X within a cell indicates thalSfor the film the pairticular 
groiq) in question received the treatment condition explained. 

A blank cell indicates* that for the film the particular g??oup 
in question received only the film, not the treatment condition. 
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Film 01 was always shown first while Film 09 followed* After 
having seen ^ach film Ss were requested to ill out a 21 ^question 

V behavior postdiction test whi6h was attached to the instruction sheet. 
^ Attachcrd to each ^^ristructioti s|iBet and behavioi postdiction. test 
paper was a questionnaire, Ss we^ also required iKi complete the 
questions on that paper aft€^» , having viewed a film and taken its test. 
This questionnaire contained, along with irrel&^nt data, three Likert- 
type questions. These Were designed to assess by subjective repprt how 
hard the Ss tried, concentrated ahd tjiought during a, particular film 

• and test/session. Insert #3 gives the three questions that were used* 

Insert 3 • t / 

^ t Motivation Questions on Questionnaire 

• * 

1. How hard did you try to get all the answers correct? 

X X X X "X X X 

Not at Not . Not too Tried Tried quite Really 

all Much much a bit tried 

4, How much did you concentrate, during the. session?^ 

XX XXX X X * 

A great A lot A little » Not too Not Not at ' ' 

^ deal * -much. much all • 

7. How deeply did you think through the questions? 

.X. X^^^ X X*. X* X 

^ A' great A lot . A little, . Not too Not ' *Not at ; / 
deal, , ' «much.; * ^ much all 

. Having completed the foregoing for Film t)l, Ss repeated the same pro- 
cedure for Film 69. Tliat is, they viewed the second film, completed 
the^st for that film and /questionnaire they received bejfore'the 



film began, and awaited finaj; instructions by the E. In this case, 
after the secotid film, Ss were told they could leaye. 

For the control group tlje above procedure comprised the sum 
total of each Ss experience. Treatment groups, ho\.ever, received an 
added variable depending* upon the group' involved. Ss in the 01 money 
group, for. example, wej^ told through an added instruction she^t, 
inserted between the instructions ^and the test plus questionnaire and 
r^d by the E, that for the 01 film th^ would receive 30<: per correct' 
response on the postdiqtion test. The pi?otnised money in dollar -bills, 
quarters, dime^ and nickels ^as laid upon the E*s desk at the rear 
of the escperimentol room after' having been shown the Ss . Insert #4 

is a« facsimile of the added instructions given the money groups. 

- * 

♦ Insert 4 
^r-Mopey Group Instruction Sheet * « 

On this particular test you will receive 30^ for each correct^ 
answer given. Since there .are 21 possible responses, yo\i may receive 
up to $6.30 for your half hour*s work along with the experimental 
point for the session. It might be added that provision was made in 
the original grant for the allocation of this money. You, therefore; 
need not feel guilty or inhibited in any way in accepting this stipend. 

As soon as you finish, you may bring you^^est to me and immedi- 
ately upon its scoring you will receive the appropriate amount. 
Questions? * 

As this added instruction sheet explains, Ss obtained an irame- ^ 
diate award. After each "judge" completed his test ancT-qu'estionnaire, 
he^took his papers to the E who scored the test and gave the S the 
pijoper amount of mofiey for his scbrje. Ss did not see their test 
papers after their correction. As soon as all Ss completed their 
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tests and received their awards, they viewed the second filjn (09), filled 

•out its test, completed the at:t^ached questionnaire apcf left the room. 

• The 09 money group followed a reverse procedure to that followed 

by- the 01 money group. These Ss received the experin.ental instructions., 

saw the 01 film and filled out afterwards^ the 01 test and questionnaire^ 

attached to their instructions. They were then given the special instruc 

tion sheet about j:he possibility of 30<^ per correct* answer along with the 

09. test and accompanying questionnaire. Ss in this group, therefore, 

were given money for their, responses on the 09 "test instead of the 01 

s 

test. , ^ ' ' 

The 01 anticipation group followed the procedures explained above 
for the 01 money grovp with one exception. Instead of 30<: per correct- 
answer, they,, the 01 anticipatifan Ss,'were promised the results of their 
individual tests along with a group mean for the test in question. ^ 
Insert #5 is a facsimile of the instructions given the atrticipation 
groups . . 4 

'Insert 5 

Anticipation Group Instruction Sheet 

On this particular test you will receive the results. By ccmpari/- 
son of your responses with those which are correct you, will see where 
you accurately or inaccurately described the individual in thfe film. 
A mean score will also be compiled for the group as a, whole ^nd you may 
see how far above or below this mean your score falls. 

As soon as you finish, you may brii^g yoiu? test to me and immediately 
upon its scoring it will be returned for your consideration. We ask 
only that you return it before you leave. Questions? 



- The^e Ss did ftceive their test papers back after correction, 
*Xhey would, after ''seeding the 01 film, fill out their test and question- 
naii»e, turn these in to the E at the rear of the room and receive the 
scored shfeets back in a few minutes with the corrected answers of the 
que^ions missed circled in. red. This was done only aft^r all Ss had 
finished. That is, corrected test papers were taken by the E and return- 
ed to the Ss after everyone had completed. 

•The 09 'anticipation groizp followed K:he same basic format used for 
the 01 anticipation group. They received, however, their results atid 
the -group mean after the second film. In this respect they .were ideri- 
tical to the 09 money group *in that their "treatment ^ anticipation of , 
f results, came for the 09 film instead of i^r the q£ film. ' . . 

The competitiop groups were very Similar to the other treatment 

\ 

gr»oups abo>^e. ,The major difference between these two groups and the 

s ' ' • ' 

other four treatment groups wafe that the payoff for Ss within them was 
a sex comparison rather than money for cc^^rect responses or anticipation 
of results. Tliis sex comfiarison was a male and finale mean for the test 
given under treatment conditions . ' Other than this difference ^.n the 
variable being tested, the 01 and 09 competition groups wer^ basically * 
identical to the Ol^and 09 groups for the other two tijeatments. The 
only other procedural difference for these competition . grbups' was that 
their inst^ctions were given orally by the E'while the Ss did not have 
an instruction aheet about their treatment variable with which they 
could follow along as the E »read to them. Insert #6 is a copy of the 
explanations given these Ss. ♦ 
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Insert 6 
Competition Gr0^ Instructions 

It has generally been shown that the sexes differ with regard to 
their ability to judge another. Usually males j\idgd ojie of the sexes 
better than they jud^e the other, and females generally ju^ge. one of 
the sexes tetter than^the other also. . He would like you td;^t:ompete 
with each other, the3?efore, to see wfiich o^ you^ — the boys^^ the 
girls — are better judges of the person in this.^aJ^ticular filjn. 

Do not consult with each other. | Just try' as best you can to do 
weljL. After everyone has finished and the tests\a3?p corrected a-.mean 
for the two sexes will be given so that you can ti^Xl w^o did^-the best. 
Are there any questions? ' * ^ / : 

Tests and Computati9ns f • 

Since after .each film in all groups the Ss toolc the behaviC)i)? 
postdiction test and completed a questionnaire that contained three 
"motivation questions," the E had four scores from all participants;. 
These were, once again, the scor»e each S obtained from taking the test 
and the, three scores each received from marking his response to the 
"motivation questions" where possible scores ranged from -3 to +3 on 
the seven point scale. In each of the seven experimental groups all 
four scores were treated separately as they were totaled across Ss and 
listed under their separate headings . These headings were named after 
the principal word of each motivation question (try, concentra'fe , and 
think) while the word scores served for the postdiction test scores. 

A fifth measure was also computed by combining the data from the ^ 
three "motivation questions" into one "combined questions" sum. This 
was in essence the average of the three separate questions, and it 
was labeled under the title, combined questions. Each group had. 
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therefore, five measiires for which raw scor»e totals, means and sums of 

squares were computed to be used for inferential comparispn* 

♦ 

Several areas of comparison between the control and experimental 
gro;q)S were hypothesized. These differences are shoim in Insert #7. 



Insert 7 



Possible Differences Between Means 



Experimental Group 

FiM 01 
. (T:— .t) ^ 
or 

- (Non- treatment) 

A. 



Experimental Groi;^ 
^ Filfc 01 



Difference #2t, 
(D2) 



Difference #1 
(Dl) 



(Control) 



Differ'^nce' #5 
(D5) 



Experimental Group. 
Film, fig - 
(Treatment) <'- 



9> 



Difference #6 
(D6) . 



Difference #4^ 
' (D4) 



or 

( Non- treatment ) 



Difference #3 
(D3) 



V 

Experimental Group 
Film 09 
(Control) 
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It is easy to see that there were various differences that could have 
been tested for significance. It should be noted, however, that only 
three of these difi^ences were seen tfx.be important to this particular 
experiment. These relevant differences were: (1) The difference be- 
tween the^;&)ntrol and an experimental gvoxxp that received a treatment 
condition for the film used for comparison. (Dl) or (D3) would he the 
two differences spoken about here. (2) The difference of change within 
a ireatment group compai^d with this same change within the control 
groxjip. This would be a comparison of (D2) and (EW). (3) The differ- 
ence of change from film to film- within experimental treatment groups. 
This would be an analysis of (D2). 

The^^significance of difference #1 above (Dl or D3) was tested by 
a Fisher's t for uncorrelated means. The sum' of 'the raw scores and 
the sum of tfie squaiNBS of these scores lead easily, along with the means V 
concerned, to a comparison between the experimental and the control 
groups on the five measures. To test difference #2 above was much 
more difficult. This test first of all required the individual svb- 
traction of the five means obtained from ,the 09 films from their cor- 
responding means obtained from the 01 films. The a?esultant loss or gain 
for each measure in the treatment groups was then compared with a similar 
loss or^in which occurred from film to film within the control group 
•on the same five measures. A Fisher '»vt was then employed again here 
to test the significance of *the^^c^parison. Finally, a Fisher *s r was 
determined for scores ^from the 01 film measures and scores from the 09 
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film naas^res • With such « coefficient of correlation several ideas 
could be fonoed and used discuss various inplications surroi^ding 
differeAoe #3 ab^ye or (D2} in the insert* 

Results and Discussion^ 



Gr^h #1 susmarizes the. computations inade tejsting the significai^ce 

Graph 1 



of Dl and D3* 



Results of Testing for Significant Differences 
Between a Control and Three Treatment 
Groups, Each with Two Films 



Treatment 


Film 


Try 
Question 


Concentrate 
Qiiestion 


Think 
Questitjn 


Combined 
Questions 


Scores' 


HONEY — 30« per 
correct answer 
given. 


0 

1 




t 






Yes 
.05 


0 

9 


Yes 
.01 


Yes 
.05 


Yes 
.01 


• 05 




ANTICIPATION — 
of correct answers 
and relative 
ranking. 


0 




-4 








' 0 

9 












COHPETITION— 
between males and 
females on scores. 


0 

1 


Yes 
.01 


\ 






Yes 
-.05 


0 

9 




t 


I? 







^es in one of the cells indicates that a signifidipat difference 
between the .treatment mean and the control mean did exist at the level 
indicated by the number following it, ^ ■ ^ 

A blaijk cell indicates an insignificant difference between the treat- 
ment mean aind the control mean for the measure in quastio^. 

Slereafter the subscripts (Dl), (D?), etc^^ will be used in reference 
to the diffeafoces between means either in comparisons between treatment 
groins and control or within the treatments from film to film. .JIhe 
reader is colmseled to refer frequently to Insert #7 if it becom^f 
fusing to follow the text in the next section on results. 
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A quick glance over this chart shows that no experimented condition was 
consistently significant, with either film across' the four qi|^tipnnaire 
measures and the scores from the postdiction test as well. Only the 01 
competition group was significant^ different from the control grol^> with 
respect to the test scores and at least one of the measures from the 
questionnaire. This treatment group was significantly different on the 
"try question'* and the test scores at the .05 level of significance. 

Perhaps this is^more important that if all of the moti^^tMn ques- 
tions had been significantly different for this particular g^iq>. It is 
possible that only the "try question" was a valid instrument due to tl^e 



fact that it was the first question to be answered. The, other two moti- 
vation questions on concentration and thinking possibly became corrupted 
by* the Ss response to the other items. If the Ss did have a "response 
set" to the questionnaire items in general then these two questions V^tnd 

the combination of the three would have suffered. There is no w^ to 

» 

tell from this study if the Ss did in facjt behave with such a particular 
"set." Unfortunately the 09 competition Ss failed to parallel the 01 
competition Ss. Not even the "try question" let alone any of the other 

4 

four measures were significant for this ^e^Q\p>. ^ ' 

The E believes thjs^t another variable or combination of variables 
were operating within this 09 competition groiq> to obscure a possible 
result tlmt Hould l)ave been significant* Such belief is based solely 
on observations of the<^tl)up used.' It consisted of an Ai%ust aftertiooD 
class 'of Webpr State students. The day was hot and the proximity to 
being otxt oC school might have created an apj^arent apathy that seemed to 
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exist toward the E and the experiment ♦ The Ss seemed uninterested and 

"put out" to compete with one another. The OL corai>etiticm group, on the 

other hand, was also an August class of^eber State students. This 

group was run, however, in the morning hours well before lunch. The Ss 

— 

seemed much more "alive" to the E and very interested ^ot only in the 
experiment but also in the competition reqijested. Such an observation 
is only subjective on the part of the E, however, for no data w^s col- 
lected to ascertain the truth of this speculation. Perhaps the fact 
that the 01 treatment groiq), which showed significance on two measures, 
was con?)ared with a control taken at the University of Utah but also 
from a morning class might lend credence to the above assumption th^t ^ 
time of day could have been an important factor. A morning class com- 
pared with a morning class produced significance while an afternoon 
class compared with a morning class did not. Is the time of day such 
an indispensable factor? Further research is needed to determine this. 

The two money treatment groups showed even more interesting results 
than those run on competition. While the 01 group used in the evening 
hours of Hay at the University of Utah was not significantly different 
at the .05 level •on any of the measiUTes , it was, interestingly enough, 
significantly different from the control (run in the morning. hburs during 
a class period) on the scores Ss cd>tained. The 09 grotq?, for a contrast, 
was consisten-^ different at or beyond ^e .05 levei on all of the 
three questions ,^/v<ell as their synthesis. Surprisingly, however, this 

* ' * 1.1 • 

group failed to raa^pi significance with respect to the test scores 
ijrivolved. 




* In this case it is difficult to question about a "response set" / * 
that invalidated the concentration and think questions.* A very real 
significant difference between th^ control and the 09 money group did 
exist with t^spect the. questions- on the questionnaire* The Ss reported 
themselves as tryJLng, concentrating art^ thinking more than the control 
Ss reported themselves. This group *s failure to score higher, though^ 
indicates that these 09 money Ss were either more liberal in their self- 
appraisal or that their heightened "motivational state" did not function 
to hel|) them raise their test scores. Both of these hypotheses could t^p 
correct but the E feels that the former is less plausible than the latter. 

It is possible, o^/coxirse, that one or more other variables might 
have obscured the experimental effect expected. As quest iorted with the 
competition groups, for example, could it be feasible that it is easier 
to become motivated at one time of day as opposed to another? It is 
possible that the control grotip, arbitrarily taken from a class, was not 
representative of collegf Ss in general and unlike the other Ss ,used 
beca\ise they werfe enlisted from a pool of students that agreed to parti- 



cipate for extra credit in their respective courses? If so, could such 
a difference in our subject pool he^ve accounted for the 09. money Ss that 
r»eported themselves as being highly motivated but might not have been as 
measured by their score achieved? The possibilities to explain the 
diversity of results within these two money groiq)s seem endless. Further 
and^more-contSrolled experimentation appears essential to resolve some of 
them. 
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Both the money and the competition treatments with their gross 

inconsistencies are contrasted with the two anticipation groups which 

S 

showed no significant difference on any measure when compared with the 

/' 

control. At least the consistency across these groups is refreshing. 
« 

It was thought, however, that the anticipation of results woUld produce 
a marked change in all of the measured used for comparison. Such ex- 
pectancy ^efeme<J eminently tru e if bi^ ^p few of the Ss in each treatment 
group competed with theraselv^ and/or others to that they might say to 
ea9h other or witl^in that thW had^ scored so inudh higher than the groiip 
^as a "whole or the person that\ was sitting next to them. This occurrence 
is typical with the E*s acquaintances, many of whom think deeply and 
try very hard on test© so that they can have thfe highest score or one 
that is better than that of anpther. If the Ss did in fact do this, no 
meagurat^le results contributed to significance at the .05 level. 

I Once again it roi^t be noted that both of the anticipation groups 
were run in evening sessions that volunteered to come at the end of a 
day to receive^xtra JCi^dit. fhey were being compared, as the other 
treatment groups, with a control group that was taken during class time 
in a morning class j^riod that the instructor, not^the students, had 
offered for the experiment. If the 'time of day and/or original motive 
of p^ticipat*6n in the experiment were relevant variables, as has been 
hypothesized, then certainly these factors could be important with the. 
two anticipatiop groups as well as With those mentioned earlier. 

There remaihs, of course, the real possibility that there really 
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is no difference either for subjective .reports of objective scores in 
anticipating one's results from a judging test xander the conditions "used^ 
By the E's observations, hovfever, these two groups seemed more motivated 
than the 01 competition group which did reach signiJ^^cance on two mea- 
sures* These two groups did not, however, seem more aroused than 'either 
money group whifch also reac^ied significance on several measures. Since 
not one statistibal' difference was found for a single measure in either 
these treatment groups, the E, once again influenced by what he saw, 
tli^nks that possibly the'.motivation was present for at least mar^ of the 
Ss But that they neither reported such nor scored higher on the post- 
dictipn test to help prove it. Could the anticipation for results have 
created differing "states of anKiety"that hindered Ss in their perfor- 
mance? . Could the time of day or motive for participation have masked a 
real difference that mi^t have bean present? Once again it seems impera- 

tive that dottier and more controlled experimentation is necessary to 

> 

investigate these questions. ^ 

The computations and logic behind the usfe of D6 were much more dif- 
ficult than the tests and reasons behind the use of Dl and D3 as measures 
for inferential comparison. As stateci in th.e procedure section, D6 was 
a test of the net change within the experimental treatment groups com- 
par^d with a similar net change which occurred within the control group. 
It was assumed that all 01 treatment .groups would have higher 01 film 
means on all measures than tlye 09 film means which followed them but 
did not receive treatment for tie second film. It also seemed logical 
to 'presume that all 09 treatment groups which had received treatment' on 
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the 09 film instead of the 01 filjn would have higher means on the second 
film* ' Following this assumption the second film measures were subtracted 
from their corresponding first film measures*. The results frcMn this pro'- 
cedure should have shown losses for all measures from 01 treatment groups 
and gains for all measures from 09 treatment grdups. In other words, 
01 treatment groups would have a minus sign before the difference for ' * 
^ach measure between films and 09 treatment groiips would have a plus sign 
before the difference for each measure between films. - ^ 

This was not the case. Graph #2 shows that only abAut fifty percent 
of the difference scores between films (D2 in Insert #7) were actually 

V 

♦ 

in the direction expected. .These results indicated that the treatments , 
were not being measxired as having a consistent effect in motivating the 
Ss. To see if the magnitude of ar^ diances were significant, D6 was 
tested. 

Results showed that only one of the D2 scores significantly deviated 
from the corresponding score which occurred in the control. This one 
significant measure was the "try question" for the 09 money group, emd 
it can be seen from the above graph that the D2 difference for this 
measure was pie^^ largest of all D2*s involved. All other comparisons of 
D2 with proved insignificant at the .05 level. 

This finding might seem surprisinjg when one sees in the graph that 
other D2»s were almost as large as the»+.85 that led to significance. 
It would also seem strange if it were confused with findings mentioned 
earlier. This D6 test; of significance should not 'be confused, however, 
with what has been .said earlier about those statistical results reported 
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Graph 2 



Differences, Befween Means Within 
^ ExperirtentaJL Groups* 



« « ^ 


Treatment 
Group 


Film 

i 


Try 
' Question 


Concentrate 
J Question 


Think 
Questiofi 


' Combined 
Questions 


Scores/ 


01 Ho/ey 


01 
t 09 


\ 2.00 
\ -AO 
\1.60 


1.90 ' 

-.10 
1.80 


1.75 

+ .10 
1.85 


1.88 

^.13 
1.75 


10.35/ 

+.10 
10.45 


; ' ^ 

09 Money 


01 
09 


\..57 
' \ +.85 
2I.W . 


1.58 

+ .79 • 
2.31 


. 1 » 
1.42 

+ .68 
2.10 


1.50 

+ .78 
2.28. 


9.89 

+1.31 
11.26 


01 Anti- 
cipation 


01 
09 


2J1I 

1 - AS 
1.66 

■ >r- 


1.89 

-.06 
1.83 . 


1.78 

-.06 
1.72 


1.93 . 

-.19 
1.73 


10. Il 

+1.04 
11.15 


01 Compe- 
tition 


01 
09 


1.65 ■ 

+ .20 
1.85 • 

• 


2.05 

-.30 
1.75 


1.80 

+ .10 

J.. 90 
V 


L.83 

.00 

1.83 


9.25 
+1.20 
10.45 


09 Compe- 
• tition 


01 
09 


2.42 

-.69 
1.73 


■ 1.63 

-.11 
1.52 


• 

1.68^ 
. -.11 
-1.57 


1.91 

-.30 
1.61 


10.42 

-.10 
10.32 


Control 


01 

f i 

09 


1.40 

-.10 
,1.30 ' 


1.50 
' +.10 
1.60 


1.70 

-.28 
1.45- 


1.53 
. -.08 
1.45 


'"•^.65 
V +1.35' 
10.00 ' 



*The first figure in each, cell is the first film mean for the treat-* 
ment groijj) or the control on the particular measure in question* 

The seqond figure in each cell with a plus or minus sign is the 
diffex^ce between the first and second film means listed when the 09 
film mean is subtracted^ from the 01' film mean. 

The third figure in each cell (on a vertical line below the first) 
is the second film mean for the treatment group or the conti^ol on the 
particular measure in question* - 
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in Graph #1. That diagram gave the significance of difference for direct 
comparisons between experimental groups and the control for 6ach separ- 

4 

ate treatment filjn. Looking at the chart of differences (Insert #7), 
the reader will see that those earlier results and discussion were con- 
cerned with Dl for the 01 treatment groups and p3 for the 0$ trdalment , . 
groups. D6, on the other hand, is entirjely differ^t in natur»e frem 
tl^sp other differences^, • : ' 

. 1^ D6 is a comj^arison across measures of the net change frorti filft 01 ^ 
t<x film 09 in an experimental group wxth ,the corresponding net change 
ac3?oss. measures from film 01 to film 09. in the control grouj[>. "T^his ^ , 
comparison was made in lieu of ^testing'the significance of difference ^ 
from film to film within treatment groups (D2 alone), because it was 
possible Jrhat the films were dif fervently motivating in and of them- 
selves. If this wer»e the case," then Ss would conceivably get higher^ 
scores on any* or all of the measures just because one of the persons 
interviewed in the. films w^ more agreeable, .similar, or ax^Qusing to 
the Ss than the otJier person interviewed. This possible difference^ 
bjBtween persons judged -would not bother the Dl or the D3 tests for 
significance because the hypothesized "likeabilily" factor would be a 
constant that helped or^ hindered all Ss in the control and treatment 
groi4>s ^ike on that specific film. Dl would still, therefore, be a 
test of the motivation treatment alone if 01 were the more •'arousing" 
person interviewed, an<H D3 would be the same if 09 were the more, excit- 
irijf pet>eon rti3jrned», . - 
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If the 01 filmed subject was more motivating, however, D2 would 

be a test of a^ultiple variable, the latent difference in films and 

^ > 1 ' 

the treJPWlWit imj)osed. For this reason D6 was used in plaice of D2 a^ 

a test for significance of difference between means from one film to the 

next. It took into accorant the possible difference one filmed person 

would "excite" the Ss more than the other. 

, Recalling that only pne D6 was found to be significant, it seems 

imperative . that another conclusion be drawn. Tot we must suspect that 

even though some of the other direct ccmiparisons of the difference 

between treatments ^ and the control were strong and significant, the ftet 

change within Ss from film 01 to film 09 was^ very^ small and almost in- 

variably insignificant. If this was a failure of the treatments in 

.aroixsing the Ss or if it was a failure due to other variables that mi^t 

have masked a real and present effect cannot be ascertained from the data. 

With D6 as with Dl and/or D3 we can only say that most of the data Indi- 

cateSl a negligible difference between grpups. The reasons for such an" 

occurrence are to be found by more research. 

A final test proved interesting to one of the hypot'feeses given 

earlier, however^ The hypotnesie in questibft, expressed several times 

already, states that perhaps induced motivation arousal creates "states 

of excitement" that dif#8r within Ss as they act to help some while, they 

^Graph #2 shows that when compared with the control, .ten of the 
fifteen measures in the three 09 treatment 'groups that had nothing 4-n 
the way of treatment for the first film werebigh|r than similar 01 film 
,iiieiasures'in the control. This differenceHwT ift fnsert #7), although 
not significant, was an indication .that film 01 might have been a little*" 
more ."motivating" to the Ss than the 09 film. 



hinder others. The computations which lend some validity to this assump- 
.tion were coi^relation coefficients computed between the measures on film 
01 and the measures on film 09. Such coefficients are between the same 
means used earlier to obtain the D2 difference within .^ups. Graph #2, 
used twice before, also shows these means. 

A positive correlation for these two scores would indicate that 
those who scored high on the first test ancj questionnaire measures also 
scored high on. the second tejst and questionnaire measures. It would show 
besides that those who scored low on the first film measures also scored 
low on those of the second film. This coefficient would not signify \hat 
either high or low scorers on the -first film did better on the second 
film, let alone significantly better. Nor would such a statistic indi- 
cate that a treatment condition caused the scores of the second film to 
be either higher or the same aq they were 'for the first film. A positive 
correlation would indicate a trend, however, that showed that Ss were 
basically in the same general ranking from film to film. - 

A negative correlation, on the othfer hand, would indicate that those 
whp scored low on the first film measures scored high on the measures of 
the second film* The converse, of course, would also be true. A zero 
or near zero correlation, t9 complete all possibilities. Would indicate 
that Ss were randwnly different fr<?m film to film. That is, while some 
Ss were high and others low on the first film measures, these same Ss 
M/ere likely to be anywhere in the ranking &f the second film results. 
Graph #3 shows the correlations between films in the treatment 

\ ■ ■ • 
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Graph. 3 

Correlations Between Treatment and Non- 
Treatment Measures Within Groups* 
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, ^Bach figure represents, for the measure in question, the coeffi- 
cient of correlation between the film' that received the treatment con- 
dition and the film that did not 



groups on the fiye measures* Eighteen of the thirty correlations are^ 
negative and only one of those positive *is significant . Perhaps more 
Important seems the fa?t that most of the coefficients are low and not 
more positive ♦ If they were a little more positive, then a consistent- 
trend, as mentioned above, would seem to show that the introduction of 
^^^^ treatment condition at least kep the Ss ranked relatively the same 
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from film to film. Such would appsirently say tfiat the treatments uni- 

formiy revised or lowered Ss scores from omt test to the next depending 

upon which fiA received the treatment condition. The fact that the 
« 

cpn^elati^pns are small and more negative! than positive indicates, if 
but slightly,! thj^t the'thi?ee treatments either- had little or no effect 
to speak of,^6r'that the effect that they ^oduced was mixed and led to 
contradictory results. If the latter is the case, further experimental 
-tion is eiiiled for "once agai^i to find those conditions that motivate 
and the magnitude ?t which such conditions must be present to produce 
a uniform effect upon most Ss. 

s 

Summary of Results 

This experiment was designed to test the hypothesis that various 
treatments might produce significant effects on Person Perception test 
scores and sxibjectdve reports of motivation arousal as measured by 
three 'questions on a questionnaire. Honey, anticipation of results, 
aAd competition between sexes were used as the tr^eatraent conditions 
under observation* The following is a sunauary of the findings of. three 
t^sts for significance of differences: ' , 

(A) When compared ifith a control, money and comi)etition treatments 
produced significant differences at or beyond the .05 levei^ on: 

(1) two out of four test means; and ^ 

(2) five out of twenty questionnaire derived means. 

• * ^ 

(B) \fhen compared with the net change .ojf scopes ^from film to film 
withTn a control, only the net change of score frcta film to film for 
the "try question" of the 09 money group proved significant. 

(C) Correlations between first and second film means within groups 
' were ^mall and generally negative • 

N> . : . ■ • • • 
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Two hypotheses werfe given to explain this data: (1) It was hypo- 
thesized that the -disparity b<»tween groups regarding the original motive 
Ss had in participating as well as the different time of day groups were 
run could have invalidated the study and any possible effects, present 
but masked from the treatment conditions. (2) It wis thought :^at pos- 
sibly even nith more controlled experijnentation Ss might still differ 
wide^ijT in *thei^rT?esponse 4^ treatipent procedures. That is, some 
might score higher on the test or questionnaire measures as others 
scored lower on either or both of the same*. 
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Section III 



Social Stereotyping and Its Relationship 
to Accuracy in Person Perception 

For many years a generally consistent conclusion reached by many 
authors in the field of psychology and sociology has been that social 
stereotyping is a totally undesirable strategy in inaking. evaluations 
Qr behavioral predictions about persoij^or groups; ithe t^ijog^and effort 
that ifiay be sayed is almost always at the expense of accuracy (e.g., 
Bogardus, 1950; Hayakawa, 1950). On the other hand, researchers in 
the field of person perception (Cline, 196^; Cronbach, 1955) have often 
reported that a large portion of the accuracy achieved* by. the judges 
in these studies can often be attributed to the judges* having an 
accurate stereotype on which they base* th^ir predictions. ' * 

Since, the effect of global stereotyping on person perception 
accuracy has never been directly assessed> and since- the . findings of 
the person perception studies with regai^d to use of stereotypes suggest 
that the early negative conclusions reached about ster^o^ing and 
accuracy may not be entirely valid, the present study was conducted. 
An attempt was made to determine the relationship between accuracy in 
person perception and degrees of global stereotyping. An 'attempt was 
also made to assess some personality correla\:es o^ stereotyping since 
it was believed this knowledge would facilitate |he understanding of 
the relationship between stereotyping and accura<ljy. * 

The foJLlowing three hypotheses were advanced:, (1) persons who 



stereotype to a 'greater than average degree will tend to have lower 
judging accuracy scores than persons who stereotype at an avejrage or ^ 
below average level; (2)persons who stereotype at an above aver<^e 
level will differ from persons who stereotype at an average level on 
several personality traits, as measured by the California Psychologi<?al 
Inventory; (3) persons who stex»eotype at a below average level will 
tend to differ from persons who stereotype^ at an average level on 
several p^sonality traits . ' 

Ninety-seven finale and female Ifeiversity of U,tah student volunteers 
were ask^ to *corapiete the CPI, view three of the, interview films 
developed by Clinfe. (1§55) and'coroplete the three corresponding judging' 
accuracy tests,, and complete two stereotyping tests thai; were developed 
for th*' purposes .of this study. The original group of . 97 students Was 
di>dded into three subgroups: HS group (High Stereotypers—scores 
above avei>age), AS group (Average Stereotypers— averag'e scores), and 
LS group (Low Stereotypers--below average scores). The first hypothe- 
sis was tested by comparing the HS gx^oup mean judging accuracy score 
With the AS and LS group mean^ judging accuracy .sccJres by means of one- 
tailed t- tests; » The second and thj^rd hypotheses were tested conjointly 
by means of separate one-way analyses of variance of the three groups* 

scores on each of the CPI subscales. ' , 

o 

The results of these statistical tests suggested that the first 
hypothesis should not be accepted. Of 24 compat^isons of means, 22 . 
yielded non-significant -t-scores . The second and third hypotheses - 
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were only minimally supported. The HS female grdup had a higher mean 
score on the Sociability subscaXe and the LS mal^ group liad higher 
mean scores on the Communality aAd^ Intellectual Efficiency' subscales. 
^ Correlating the stereotyping and judging accuracy scores led to 
the conclusion that 'the two variables are positively related. It ' 
would appear that in situations where judgments about others must be 
made on very limited data, use of stereotypes may be iihe most effi- 
cient strategy. It was also concl^d^d that inferred or hypothesized 
relationships between^tereotyping and constructs such as intellectual 
rigidity and cognitive simplicity' should be re-ej^ined. 

0 

We have presented here only a summary of this research, and its 
.findings. A completely detailed versiop is available as a Hastqr^s 
thesis .fi?ora the University of Utah library under the name of Dale^L. ' 
.Penprajse, dated June 1972. 
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